ACC 

5 ,. To reckon, to compute. 

The calendar months are likewife arbitrarily and unequally 
fettled by the fame power ; by which months we, to this day, 
account , and they meafure, and make up, that which we call the 
Julian year. Holder on Time* 

3. To give an account, to aflign the caufes ; in which fenfe it is 
followed by the particle /ir. 

If any one flaould afk, why our general continued fo eafy to 
the lad ? I know no other way to account for it, but by that 
unmeafurable love of wealth, which his bed friends allow to 
be his predominant paflion. Swift . 

4* To make up the reckoning; to anfwer for practices. 

Then thou (halt fee him plung’d, when lead he fears, 

At once accounting for his deep arreais. Dryd . fuv. Sat . xiii. 
They have no uneafy prefages of a future reckoning, wherein 
the pleafures they now tafle, mud be accounted for ; and may, 
perhaps, be outweighed by the pains, which {hall then lay hold 
of them. Atterbury s Sermons. 

5. To appear as the medium by which any thing may be ex- 
plained. 

Such as have a faulty circulation through the lungs, ought to 
eat very little at a time ; becaufe the increafe of the quantity 
of frefh chyle, mud make that circulation dill more uneafy; 
which, indeed, is the cafe of confumptive and fome adhmatic 
perfons, and accounts for the fymptoms they are troubled with 
after eating. Arbuthnot on Aliinents. 

6. To affign to, with the particle to. 

For fome years, really accrued the yearly fum of two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds to the king’s coffers : and it was, in 
truth, the only project that was accounted to his own fervice. 

Clarendon. 

7. To hold in edeem. 

Silver was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. Chron. 
Accountable, aclj. [from account.] Of whom an account 
may be required ; who mud anfwer for : followed by the par- 
ticle to before the perfon, and for before the thing. 

Accountable to none, 

But to my confcience and my God alone. Oldham. 

Thinking themfelves excufed from danding upon their own 
legs, or being accountable for their own conduct, they very fel- 
dom trouble themfelves with enquiries. Locke on Education. 

The good magddrate will make no didinction ; for the 
judgment is God’s ; and he will look upon himfelf as account- 
able at his bar for the equity of it. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Accountant, ad/, [from account.] Accountable to ; refpon- 
fible for. 

His offence is fo, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. Shakefp.MeafforJAcaf. 

I love her too. 

Not out of abfolutclud (though, peradventure, 

I dand accountant for as great a fin) 

But partly led to diet my revenge. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

Accou'ntant. n.f. [See Accomptant.] A computer; a 
man {killed or employed in accounts. 

The different compute of divers dates ; the (hort and irre- 
concileable years of fome; the exceeding errour in the natural 
frame of others ; and the falfe deductions of ordinary accoun- 
tants in mod. Brozvns V ulgar Errours . 

Acco'unt-book. n.f. A book containing accounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myfelf upon the lofs of friends, 
as I do upon the lofs of money ; by turning to my account- 
book^ and feeing whether I have enough left for my fupport. 

Swift , Letter\xu. 

Accounting, n.f. [from account.'] The act of reckoning, 
or making up of accounts. 

This method faithfully obferved, mud keep a man from 
breaking, or running behind hand in his fpiritual edate ; 
which, without frequent accountings , he will hardly be able to 
prevent. South's Sermons. 

To Acco'uple. v. a. [ accoupler , Fr.] To join, to link together. 
He fent a folemn embaffage to treat a peace and league with 
the king ; accoupling it with an article in the nature of a re- 
qued. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Acco'urage. v. a. [obfolete. See COURAGE.] To 
an i nl ate. 

That forward pair (he ever woulcl affuage, 

When they would drive due reafon to exceed ; 

But that fame froward twain would accourage , 

And of her plenty add unto her need. Fairy §>ueen y b. ii. c, n. 
To AcCo'urt. v. a. [See Fo COURT.] To entertain with 
courtfhip, or courtefy ; a word now not in ufe. 

W ho all this while were at their wanton red, 

Auourting each her friend with lavidi fead. Fairy jp. b. ii. r. ii. 
To ACCOUTRE, v. a. [ accoutre r, Fr.] To drefs, to equip. 
Is it for this they dudy ? to grow pale. 

And mifs the pleafures of a glorious meal ? 

For this, in rags accoutred are they fecn, 

And made the may-game of the public fpleen Wryd.Perfius. 
Accoutrement, n.f, [accoutrement , Fr.] Drefs, equipage, 
furniture relating to the perfon ; trappings, ornaments. 

I profefs requital to a hair’s breadth ; not only in the fimpie 
office of love, but in all the accoutrement , complement, and 
ceremony of it. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Wind] or. 
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I have feen the pope officiate at St. Peter’s, where, for 
hours together, he was buffed in putting on or off’ his different 
accoutrements , according to the different parts he was to 
them. Addifon. Spectator , N° 201 

How gay with all th’ accoutrements of war. 

The Britons come, with gold well-fraught they come. Thil 
Chridianity is lod among them, in the trappings and accou- 
trements of it; with which, indead of adorning religion, thev 
have drangely difguifed it, and quite dified it in the croud of 
external rites and ceremonies. Tillotfon , Sermon xxviii .. 

ACCRETION, n.f. [< accretio , Lat.] The act of growino- ^ 
another, fo as to encreafe it. 

Plants do nourifn ; inanimate bodies do not : they have an 
accretion , but no alimentation. Bacon s Nat. Hi ft. N° 602 
The changes feem to be effected by the exhaling of the 
moidure, which may leave the tinging corpufcles more denfe 
and fomething augmented by the accretion of the oily aHd 
earthy parts of that moidure. Newton's Optic r 

Infants fupport abdinence word, from the quantity of ali- 
ment confumed in accretion. Arbuthnot on Aliment s 

AccreTive. adj. [from accretion.'] Growing; that which by 
growth is added. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not : we have no 
fenfe of the accretive motion of plants and animals: and the 
fly fliadow deals away upon the dial ; and the quickeft eye 
can difeover no more but that it is gone. Glanv. Scepjis Scient. 
To ACCROACH, v.a. [accr ocher y Fr.] To draw to one as 
with a hook; to gripe, to draw away by degrees what is an- 
other’s. 

Accrc/achment. n. f. [from accroach .] The act of aecroach- 

in g- t . . Did. 

To ACCRUE, v. n. [from the participle accru y formed from 

accroitre y Fr.] 

1. To accede to, to be added to ; as, a natural production or ef- 
fect, without any particular refpedt to good or ill. 

The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath changed the 
manner of that perfonal fubfidence ; no alteration thereby ac- 
cruing to the nature of God. Hooker, b. v. § 54. 

2. To be added, as an advantage or improvement, in afenfe 
inclining to good rather than ill ; in which meaning it is more 
frequently ufed by later authors. 

From which compact there arifing an obligation upon every 
one, fo to convey his meaning, there accrues alfo a right to 
every one, by the fame figns, to judge of the fenfe or meaning 
of the perfon fo obliged to exprefs himfelf. South's Sermom. 

Let the evidence of fuch a particular miracle be never fo 
bright and clear, yet it is dill but particular ; and mud there- 
fore want that kind of force, that degree of influence, which 
accrues to a danding general proof, from its having been tried 
or approved, and confented to, by men of all ranks and capa- 
cities, of all tempers and intereds, of all ages and nations. 

Atterbury s Sermom. 

3. To append to, or arife from; as, an ill confequence; this 
fenfe feems to be lefs proper. 

His fcholar Aridotle, as in many other particulars, fo like- 
wife in this, did judly oppofe him, and became one of the au- 
thors; choofing a certain benefit, before the hazard that might 
accrue from the difrefpe&s of ignorant perfons. Wilk. Math. Mag. 

4. In a commercial fenfe, to be produced, or arife; as, profits. 

The yearly benefit, that, out of thofe his works, accrueth to 
her majedy, amounteth to one thoufand pounds. Carcw's Surv. 

The great profits which have accrued to the duke of Flo- 
rence from his free port, have fet feveral of the dates of Italy 
on the fame fubjeft. Addifon on Italy . 

5. Sometimes to follow, as lofs; but lefs properly. 

The benefit or lofs of fuch a trade accruing to the govern- 
ment, until it comes to take root in the nation. Temple' sMif- 
AccueaTion. n. f. [from accubo , to lye down to, Lat.] The 
antient podure of leaning at meals. 

It will appear, that accubation, or lying down at meals, was 
a gedure ufed by very many nations. Brown s Vulgar Err. b. v. 
To Accu'mb. v. a. [ accumbo , Lat.] To heat the tabic, accord- 
ing to the ancient manner. Did. 

To A C C U'M U L A T E. v. a. [ from accumulo, Lat. ] To heap 
one thing upon another; to pile up, to heap together. It is 
fifed either literally, as, to accumulate money, or, figuratively, 
as, to accumulate merit or wickednefs. 

If thou dod flandcr her, and torture me. 

Never pray more abandon all remorfe ; 

On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 

For nothing can’d thou to damnation add. Shake f Othello- 
Crufht by imaginary treafon’s weight, 

Which too much merit did accumulate. Sir John Denham- 
Accumulation, n.f [from accumulate .] 

1. The aft of accumulating. 

Some, perhaps, might otherwife wonder at fuch an accumfr’ 
lation of benefits, like a kind of embroidering, or iiding of one 
favour upon another. ° " iVotton . 

^ One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 
ror cjuick accumulation of renown, 

W hich he atchiev’d by th’ minute, lod his favour. 

Shakefpeare s Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. The 
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2, The fate of being accumulated. . . 

Bv the regular returns of it in fome people, and their free- 
dorn from it after the morbid matter is exhaufted, it looxsas 
there were regular accumulations and gatherings of it, as or otner 

humours in "the body, growing perhaps on fome people as 

Ar buthnot on Diet. 

corns. 

Accumulative, adj. [from accumulate. J 
j. That which accumulates. 

2. That which is accumulated. „ . , 

If die injury meet not with meeknefs, it then acquires an- 
other accumulative guilt, and dands anfwerable not on y or its 
own pofitive ill, but for all die accidental, which it cauies in 
die fufferer. Government of the Tongue y § 4. 

Accumulator, n.f [from accumulate .] He that accumulates ; 
a gatherer or heaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the paffive man, yet there would be 
no broils and quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers of 
injuries ; which demondrates how unjudly meeknefs is charged 
with fo much as accidental production of them. Decay of Piety. 
Accuracy, n.f [accuratio y Lat.] Exaftnefs, nicety* 

The man who hath the dupid ignorance, or hardened ef- - 
frontery ! to infult the revealed will of God ; or the petulant 
conceit to turn it into ridicule ; or the arrogance to make his 
own perfections the meafure of the Divinity ; or,, at bed, that 
can collate a text, or quote an authority, with an infipid accu- 
racy ; or demondrate a plain propofition, in all the formality 
of A’s and B’s ; thefe now are the only men worth mention- 
V' Delany. 

We confider the uniformity of the whole defign, accu- 
racy of the calculations, and {kill in redoring and comparing 
paffages of ancient authors. Arbuthnot on Coins , Pref. 

ACCURATE, adj. [accuratus y Lat.] 

1. Exadt, as oppofed to negligence or ignorance, applied to per- 
fons. 

2. ExaCt, without defeCt or failure, applied to things. 

No man living has made more accurate trials than Reaumure, 
that brighted ornament of France. Colfon Elements of Nat.Phil. 
Accurately, adv. [from accurate .] In an accurate manner ; 
exadly, without errour, nicely. 

The line of incidence is either accurately , or very nearly, in 
a given ratio to the fine of refraction. Newt. Opt. ax. v. 

That all thefe didances, motions, and quantities of matter, 
Ihould be fo accurately and harmonioufly adjuded in this great 
variety of our fydem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma- 
terial caufes, and mud certainly flow from that eternal fountain 
of wifdom. Bentley's Sermons. 

ACcurateness. n.f. [from accurate .] Exa&nefs, nicety. 

But fometime after, fufpefting that in making this obferva- 
tion I had not determined the diameter of the fphere with dif- 
fident accuratenefs y I repeated the experiment. Newton s Opt. 
To AccuCse. v. a. [See CURSE.] To doom to mifery ; to in- 
voke mi fery upon any one. 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God had fo ac - 
curfed it,' that it fhould never fhine to give light in things con- 
cerning our duty any way towards him. Hooker , b. iii. § 4. 

AccuCsed. part, adj . 

1. That which is curfed or doomed to mifery. 

’Tis the mod certain fign the world’s accurjl y 
That the bed things corrupted are and word. Denh. Poems. 

2. That which deferves the curfe ; execrable ; hateful ; detef- 
table ; and, by confequence, wicked ; malignant. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meflage ere he come ; that a fwift blefling 
May foon return to this our differing country, 

Under a hand accurs'd! Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

The chief part of the mifery of wicked men, and thofe ac- 
cused fpirits, the devils, is this, that they are of a difpofition 
contrary to God. Tillotfon y Sermon iv. 

They, like the feed from which they fprung, accurji y 
Againd the gods immortal hatred nurd. Dryden's Ovid. 
Accu sable, adj . [from the verb accufe .] That which may be 
cenfured ; blamable ; culpable. 

There would be a manifed defect, and her improvidon judly 
accufable ; if animals, fo fubjeft unto difeafes from bilious 
caufes, Ihould want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Brown' s Vulgar Errours. 

AccusaTion. n. f [from accufe."] 

1. The a <d of accudng. 

Thus they in mutual accufation fpent 
The fruitlefs hours, but neither felf-condemning, 

And of their vain conted appear’d no end. Milt. Par . Loft. 

2. The charge brought againd any one by the accufer. J 

You read 

Thefe accufations y and thefe grievous crimes 
Committed by your perfon, and your followers. 

A11 r , Shakefpeare' s Richard II. 

, accu Jation y in the very nature of the thing, dill fuppof- 
ing, and being founded upon fome law : for where there is no 
law, there can be no tranfgreffion ; and where there can be no 
ran greifion, I am fure there ought to be no accufation. South. 
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3 ‘ n h oFfome Fime preferred before a competent 

iufae, by the intervention of an infcription lawmlly made, m 
order to lhflitt fome judgment on the guilty perfon . Ayl. rau r . 
Accusative, n. adj. [accufativus, Lat.J A term of grammar, 
fignifying the relation of the noun, on which the acnon im- 
plied in the verb terminates. 

Accu'satory. adj. [from accufe. J That which produceth oi 

containeth an accufation. r , . 

In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to fet forth, in 

the accufatory libel, fome certain and definite time. Ayl.Parerg. 

To ACCU'SE. v.a. [acufo, Lat.J . 

1. To charge with a crime. It requires the partic.e ofbdoic the 

fubjeft of accufation. 

He dripp’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth ; 

And, calling wedern winds, accus'd the Jpring of doth. 

Dryden's Virgil y Georg, iv. /. 207, 

The profeflors afe accufed of all the ill practices which may 
feem to be the ill confequences of their principles. Add. on Italy . 

2. It fometimes admits the particle for. 

Never fend up a leg of a fowl at fupper, while there is a cat 

or dog in the houfe, that can be accufed for running away with 
it: But, if there happen to be neither, you mud lay it upon 
the rats, or a flrange greyhound. Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

2* To blame or cenlure, in oppofition to applauie or judifica- 
tion. 

Their confcience bearing witnefs, and their thoughts the 
mean while accujing or elfe excufmg one another. Pom. ii. 1 5- 
Your valour would your floth too much accufe y 
And therefore, like themfelves, they princes choofe. 

Dryden's Tyrannick. Love. 

Accuser, n.f. [from accufe.] He that brings a charge againd 
another. 

There are fome perfons forbidden to be accufers y on the 
fcore of their fex, as women ; others, of their age, as pupils 
and infants ; others, upon the account of fome crimes com- 
mitted by them ; and others, on the fcore of fome filthy lucre 
to propofe to gain thereby ; others, on the fcore of their con- 
ditions, as libertines againd their patrons; and others, through 
a fufpicion of calumny, as having once already given falfe evi- 
dence ; and, laflly, others on account of their poverty, as not 
being worth more than fifty aurei. Aylijfe' s Par ergon* 

— That good man, who drank the pois’nous draught. 

With mind ferene, and could not wifli to fee 
His vile accufer drink as deep as he. Dryd. Juv. Sat. xiii. 
If the perfon accufed maketh his innocence plainly to ap- 
pear upon his trial, the accufer is immediately put to an igno- 
minious death ; and, out of his goods and lands, the innocent 
perfon is quadruply recompenfed. Gulliver's Travel?. 

To ACCUSTOM, v.a. [accoutumer y Fr.] To habituate, to 
enure, with the particle to. It is ufed chiefly of perfons. 

How fhall we breathe in other air 
Lefs pure, accuftornd to immortal fruits ? Par. Loft y b. xi. 
It has been fome advantage to accuftom one’s felf to books of 
the fame edition. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind y p. i. c. 17. 
Accu'stomable. adj . [from accuftom] Of long cudom or 
habit; habitual, cudomary. 

Animals even of the fame original, extraction, and fpecies, 
may be diverfified by accuftomable refidence in one climate, 
from what they are in another. Hale's Origin of Alankind. 
Accu'stomably. adv. According to cudom. 

Touching the king’s fines accujiomably paid for the purchas- 
ing of writs original, I find no certain beginning of them, and 
do therefore think that they alfo grew up with the chancery. 

Bacon's Alienation . 

Accu stomance. n.f [accoutumance y Yx .] Cudom, habit, ufe. 
Through accuftomance and negligence, and perhaps fome 
other caufes, we neither feel it in our own bodies, nor take no- 
tice of it in others. Boyle's Works . 

Accu ; stomarily. adv. In a cudomary manner; accordin 
to common or cudomary praftice. » 

A c c u 7 s t o M a R y . adj . [ from accuftom. ] U fual, practifed ; ac- 
cording to cudom. 

Accustomed, [from accuftom .] According to cudom; fre- 
quent ; ufual. 

Look how fhe rubs her hands. It is an a:cufto?ned a&ion 

with her,, to feem thus wafliing her hands r I have known her 
^continue in this a quarter of an hour. Sbakefp. Alacbeth . 

A ce. n.f [As not only fignified a piece of money, but any in- 
teger, from whence is derived the word ace y or unit. Thus 
As fignified the whole inheritance. Arbuthnot on Coins.] 

1. An unit ; a fingle point on cards or dice. 

When lots are fliuffled together in a lap, urn, or pitcher ; or 
if a man blindfold cads a die, what reafon in the world can he 
have to prefume, that he fhall draw a white done rather than 
a black, or throw an rather than a fife. South Ser?nons. 

2. A fmall quantity. 

He will not bate an ace of abfolute certainty ; but however 
doubtful or improbable the thing is, coming from him it muft 
go for an mdilputable truth. Government of the Tongue , § 1 1 . 
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